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Deadly Inventions of 
Direful 
War ... 


(Specially Written tor The Family 
Herald and Weekly Star’s War 
Series). 


The inventiveness of man is never 
more pronounced than when it is di¬ 
rected towards the destruction of 

Not because he Is naturally mur¬ 
derous, any more than he is natu¬ 
rally polygamous, as the sensualis- 
tic novelists teach. 

Rather It is because of the truth 
of the adage, “Necessity is the moth¬ 
er of invention,'’ or as the rough old 
British saying has it “Needs must 
if the devil drives!" 

Necessity, pinches pretty hard in 
war time, when life, the ultimate 
goal of strife, is in a hair-balance, 
and invention is the only alternative 
to death. 

In the awful rivalry of modern 
armies quick to use every suggestion 
of inventive minds the very last 
words of chemical, mechanical, op¬ 
tical, and pure mathematical sci¬ 
ence, may be seen exemplified in 
ieath dealing or preventive inven- 

All kinds of deadly explosives, 
. very variety of motor power, the 
camera, the sextant, the aerial and 
submarine craft, are in use; elec¬ 
tricity is finding new uses every 
.Jay; pneumatics, especially in the 
use of compressed air will be al¬ 
most a new science after the war. 

From the air, 'on the earth, un¬ 
der the earth, as on and under the 
water, inventions of’various sorts, as 
old seemingly, send 
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. _ _ _ .o earth, air, and water, 

is added the other element of fire! 
For Germany is now serving out 
el reams of torturing, destructive, 
deadly fire upon its enemies. 

Barbaric Greek Fire. 

Liquid fire, or Greek Fire, as old 
warriors called it, for use in war 
l as not. been manufactured for many 
a year past, on account of its bar¬ 
baric character and fearful effects. 
That the Germans have revived it, 
and have invented some sort of a 
squirting device, like a fire-engine, 
for sending it a considerable dis¬ 
tance* is not to the credit of latter’ 
ay civilization, and humanity. 


It i 
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ostlers- of the last, part of Gibbon's 
"Decline and Fall of ihc Roman Em¬ 
pire,,” describing the capture of 
Constantinople will remember. Ap¬ 
parently it was invented by Oallin- 
ieus of Heliopolis, about CCS A.D. 

As it was front Gibbon's dcscrip- 
i ion a liquid, very combustible, dif¬ 
ficult to, extinguish, capable of be¬ 
ing thrown by engines over walls of 
beseiged buildings* or upon an ad- 


over a hundred men are involved in 
the upheaval. Oh one occasion, forty 
men were blown to pieces and eighty 
badly wounded. There is very- little 
steam or smoke seen in the explos¬ 
ions. They are simply vast upheav¬ 
als of earth and debris. In the of¬ 
ficial communiques of both sides we 
read often of losing ground at cer¬ 
tain points, or gaining ground at 
others. This is jrcry often how it 

Some examples of the immense 
power of the explosives used in the 
war wore given recently by “Eye- 
Witness” in his “descriptive account” 
published on February 8. “A re¬ 
markable illustration of the force of 
explosives,” he writes, “was afforded 
on January 25. Previous to assault¬ 
ing, the Germans fired a mine under 
our front trench near the railway 
triangle to the oast of Cuinchy. The- 
explosion hurled a piece of rail 
weighing twenty-five pounds a dis¬ 
tance of over a mile into a field 
close to where some of our men were 
standing. It is reported also that on 
the morning of February 1 the de¬ 
tonation of one of our lyddite shells 
in the enemy’s trenches on the em¬ 
bankment south of the canal threw a 
German soldier right across the 
railway and the canal amongst our 
men on the north side of the latter.” 

Whole trenches, lodging hundreds 
of men, have been sent skyward dur¬ 
ing the past week or two, the Brit¬ 
ish and French engineers showing 
up, at least as well as the Germans 
at the game. 

Marine Mines. 

The mines employed at sea. are 
costly implements of scientific war¬ 
fare. Germany must have been lay¬ 
ing up a stock of them for many 
years past, for tho thousands she 
has set afloat could never have been 
made since this war began. 

But Great Britain was not caught 
napping. Very little has been said 
of our achievements, though accord¬ 
ing to a spy in Kiel, there lias been 
a good deal of talk of them among 
the Germans . 

“While the naval action off Heligo¬ 
land on August 28 added very con¬ 
siderably to the pressure on the re¬ 
pairing. shops, it is, not generally 
known that an engagement some 
days later had nn equally disastrous 
consequence for the German North 
Sea Fleet. One after another lame 
ducks were towed through the Kiel 
‘.'anal, unti) something like nine de¬ 
stroyers and torpedo boats, some of 
them in a hopelessly battered condi¬ 
tion. lay alongside the Imperial Yard, i 
These, vessels, it is alleged by men 
who bad served in some of them, did 
not take part in the action. Beyond 
this admission they refuse to give 
information. 

Bocal report about the Kiel dock¬ 
yards, which has not been contra¬ 
dicted. insists that the damage was 
caused by a cleverly laid British mine 


reduce the weight of the weapon, and 
reduce its liability to jam. The aver¬ 
age weight of the modern weapon is 
from 50 to 60 pounds, although the 
United Stales army has an untried 
weapon which has attracted a lot of 
attention, and only weighs 28 lb. 

Considerable interest is being taken 
in a recent invention by an Austra¬ 
lian. and its trial by the War Office 
will be watched by military authori¬ 
ties with interest. The simplieitv of 


take the morning meal in peace. And 
the privates are right, too. Both the 
British and the German officers, by 
a tacit understanding, give their men 
from seven to eight o’clock for eating 
and smoking.” 

“I’ve been in the British army since 
I was eighteen years old." said F 
Major. “But I’m something of 
philosopher as well as a soldier, and 
this war is giving me some sidelights 
on human nature that 1 never had 


GERMAN MINE THROWER. 





tern of entrenching. Rival armies 
now proceed to dig themselves in as 
speedily as possible, erecting “bomb- 
proofs” over themselves and con¬ 
cealing themselves behind sandbags, 
steel shields or earthworks. 

How to get at the enemy, or at 
ast to annoy him as much as pos¬ 
sible without too much risk, was a 
new problem set for Inventiveness. 
Says a military authority In the Il¬ 
lustrated London News: 

“Thus for the time being the two 
Infantries were left to fight things 
out alone, and instinctively they went 
back to the old appliances and me¬ 
thods of two centuries agp. 

First amongst these came the re¬ 
vival of what was known as the 
Coehorn. or trench-mortar, which 
owed its name to a celebrated Dutch 
engineer (who htid attacked and de¬ 
fended many places in the same lo¬ 
cality), and was merely a small brass 
mortar, with a bore of from 4 to 0 1-2 
inches, mounted on a wood bed, which 
could easily be carried about by hand 

and used for .“lobbing” shells 
short distances—a couple of hundred 
yards al the outside; or it threw 
boxes of hand-grenades, little shells 
weighing about 3 lb . in a “bouquet,” 
as it was called. IJere Ihc Germans, 
showing greater foresight than the 
Allies, had gone a step beyond us, and 
had actually provided themselves 
with mortars of this d 
so-called Minenwcrfer 
ers—and they had also devised silent 
mortars which discharge quite large, 
high-explosive charges by means of 
compressed air, or other gas brought 
UP in cylinders. 

Fortunately, both .these tavern 
have proved rather' too heavy for 
venience—and, though \vc; s— ra 
providing ah answer lr. their 
which. I trust, this essential condition 
eight will not bo overlooked), I 
inclined to think that the Britis? 

| expedient of the old Roman onager- 


lain to the scene of action. 

"it is something to know wo can 
meet the enemy on an equality 
should I say. superiorit: 
is that we have played I 
chief with the Germans since tlx 
guns have come up. They don't like 
them a little bit. They are mighty j pi-ojcctil 
Blunderers, I can tell you,-and their Nava! 
range is wonderful. j ought t 

“We arq certainly making a move ! modern 

NEW WAY OF HURLING GRENADES. 


The sketch indicates its construc¬ 
tion. The complicated “Spanish 
windlass" of twisted cord used in the 
old Roman type has been abandoned, 
and its place taken by a simple steel 


NEW BRITISH OBSTACLE DEVICE. 




|e fields across the o 

the wounded, lost, defeated. 
Hear them cry and call. 

Every man, a mother’s baby 
Just like mine, 

Breaks a heart when lie has fallc 
On the line. 

Lady! Take the faded bonnet. 


1 They’re lighting therc- 
ing here— 

| On the line. 


I Cost of Inside Information. 


#n9ip — 

m 

German Minnewerfer or Mine Thrower. 


German - Built Railway Through 
Pal estine 7 o Egypt. 

masonry throughout, and could easily 
be made defensible, from a military 
point of view. At certain stations 
there are strong blockhouses as well.” 

The Holy or Hejaz Railway is built, 
in short, on military and not on com¬ 
mercial or economic principles. It; 
links up with the railway system that 
Germans have built through Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia, and through; 
There 'that system with the European rail-| 
Scutar?! It passes convent-i 
!ar the borders of Egypt. and[ 
dangers nf ib" caravan : ps terminus on tiic. Red Sea. is <#>- 
-all tin- Jmt. Bedouin in j l'nsite Port Sudan, which is the near-. 
inn lloserl. Heretofore no lest port to Khartum. .Over its tracks 
rtiur. nf pilgrims had been j Turkish soldiers might, certainly pass 

... and V rh.-ip •• killed < to the invasion of Egypt If they had 

uYii.tncd liigliv vmeif: ii. i Ibft oluyure. 


The .Sultan of Xu 
i sensation in t' 
world byJannouncJi 
mild a holy railwa; 
let- to make easy 


:y once caused 
Mohammedan 
that he would' 
> Mecca in or- 


toits, fat 


Six old bayonets are so joined together that t here are always three points protruding, 
uglier obstacle to negotiate by man or horse coul d hardly be devised. 


vancing enemy, it had no doubt a 
naptha or petroleum base. The oil 
wells of the Black Sea district, and 
of Roumania are of ancient origin, 
and may have furnished the mater¬ 
ial from which the deadly Greek'Fire 
was produced, as they do today. 
Germany is deriving'a large propor¬ 
tion of her gasoline and petroleum 
from the Balkans. 

No doubt, she is adding camphor 
or some other inflammable material 
to maintain its burning the longer, 
and to make its fumes the more 
deadly. 

Land Mines. 

More dreaded of the soldiers than 
Greek fire is the subterranean mine. 
The sapper, or engineer who, mole 
like, works underground, often all 
unsuspected, has been a war terror 
for centuries past. 

But never has the sapper had such 
terrifically powerful explosives at 
his command, and never before has 
he been able to send up such vol¬ 
canoes of soil and trouble as in this 

Mr. Frederic Villiers. the war-ar¬ 
tist, at present at the front writes: 
“The blowing up of sections of ad¬ 
vanced trenches is a frequent inci¬ 
dent of the week's work at the bat¬ 
tle, front. A mine explosion em¬ 
braces a considerable section of the 
enemy's entrenchments. Sometimes 


field almost within sight of Heligo- 

British mine-layers followed the 
ships into action at a safe distance. 
Behind this screen, and while the at¬ 
tention of the Germans was concen¬ 
trated on the action, the mine-layers 
were busy anchoring their deadly ex¬ 
plosives in the way of German war¬ 
ships operating from Heligoland. 

Two days after the engagement a 
fleet of German destroyers and tor¬ 
pedo-boats were sent out on scout 
duty. A11 unsuspecting of danger in 
their home waters, they steamed into 
the mine field. The first vessel to 
strike one of the mines signalled that 
she was being attacked by a sub¬ 
marine. Almost simultaneously other 
vessels met with a similar fate, 
whereupon the German captains, re¬ 
alising the danger that threatened 
them, carefully picked their way hank 
to the base.” 

How many vessels were accounted 
for in this manner is not known, but 
it is surmised that the loss was con¬ 
siderable, since the fleet had got so 
far on to the mine field before mak¬ 
ing the discovery that one destroyer 
was actually struck some consider¬ 
able distance from the scene of dis¬ 
aster while making its way back to 


spring, taken out of a railway-truck, 
or any steel works, and mounted on a 
sleeper. As will be seen, the trigger 
is simplicity itself—practically the 
same thing as that used by boys in 
setting brick-traps for birds. Because 
its capacity is limited to charges of 
only some 10 to 15 lb., there is little 
danger of the particles thrown off in 
bursting damaging anybody except 
the enemy; whereas with the very 
considerable charges flung by 1 the 
minenwerfer, and similar contriv¬ 
ances. a longish distance is needed 
between the trenches if harm is not 
to be inflicted indiscriminately on the 
occupants of both.” 

Now Artillery. 



the right direction,'but what we 
ish to do is to make a. really big 
advance, so that we g'an pul these, 
guns of ours, more amongst tiiern. 
They are regular rippers and no mis- 

told off to haiulie theta are proud in¬ 
deed." ■ i : v ; ' V i 

The old ficld-guin has been improv¬ 
ed beyond recognition, and the artil¬ 
lery of botli tlie English and French 
, now showing marked superiority 
rer that of their opponents. 

The English field-gun, which has a 
calibre of throe inches, fires an IS VS 
lb. shell, and lias an effective range 
of about three miles, is the heaviest, 
longest, and ipost powerful artillery 
weapon in the present war. The 
french and German field suns are 
if 75 m.m. and 77 m.m. calibre re¬ 
spectively. or slightly under 3-in., 
and the French gun is slightly the 
heavier weapon. ,Tt. however, fires 
the. heavier shell, with a higher initial 
docity of 1730 ft . per second. 

Raining Streams of Lead. 

Most terrible of all the new wea¬ 
pons is perhaps that which spits out 
an almost continuous stream of bul¬ 
lets with a noisy “whirr.” like the. 
springing of an exaggerated watch¬ 
’s rattle. Immense numbers of 
; machine guns are in use. Tho 
original form, the mitrailleuse, with 
its 37 parallel breech-loading barrels, 
is still being used, but the modern 
machine gun has generally been 
adopted by the other nations. 

The aim of modern inventors is to 


e composed of three Much field , 
on (he battleground ov six- I 
ns in lurn'tf, Bio actual nutn- j, 
men killed by them is fewer! 


fired eight; 




man. Since that was forty 
years ago, it might be supposed tin 
by 1904 the slaughter would be (err 
fic. Yet during the Manchurian can 
paign the Russian artillery in pitch) 
battles fired about 150 shots in orti- 
to disable a single Japanese. 

Tlie individual projectile fired by 
field'-piocc had increased in weigi 
since IS70, so that about a ton i 
metal was hnrled a mile or two i 
order to disable a. single ffapanesc. 

Shrapnel, a she ll which, when it <•> 
plodcs. .. 


In France- and Germany the Secret 
Sendee 1 is supported by systematic 
nvestigation that doesVnot • rely in 
•ny material way upon casual assist-. 

In England the. Service is controlled 


ATOP OF SUBMARINE. 
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birthplace a 
phet. Econo 
ignored. A 


secure for l‘hc faithful.' { 

time the significance of the j 

Mohammedans for Mniiarn- ! 
and that sufficed for the 
large. Damascus was se- ! 
the northern terminus, and 

re on the r.ed Sea—prefer - 
edda. The engineer jn chief 
ind the route between,. these j 
lini. and was tally- enjoined I 
it. passed through • the j 
d shrine of the Pro¬ 
file considerations were 
railway one thousand I 
i bulll at a cost of sovc- | 


A TROTYL MINE. 
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field ; 

Is more fatal tliafi 
nevertheless, more nn 
rifle fire than by sla¬ 
in the Franco-Pros: 


Of ii 


a War. o 


due to'infantr.v fire, eight to artillery 
five, and two to other causes. In 
Manchuria over 85.5 per cent of tho 
killed and wounded Japanese were 
put out of action by infantry fire. 

The ratio in the present war will 
probably approximate that of the 
Manchurian campaign. 

In other words, modern battles will 
be won by infantry. 

The individual yet counts for more 
than the machine! 


A Human Whiff From the Battle 
Lines. 


s American rubber boots and his 
clothes were caked in the mud of the 
trenches, and you could smell horse, 
gasoline and gunpowder when he en¬ 
tered the compartment of the train, 
writes William G, Shepherd from 
France. He was a human whiff 
ght from the battle linek, and he 
so delighted with the prospect 
of his six days' leave of absence that, 
in spite of being a British Major and, 
therefore, one of the most silent men 
on earth, he wanted to talk.' He he- j 
gan about the weather, and, from : 
that, shifted to the mud in the j 
trenches. 

“These American waders arc the 
only things to keep out the water,” 
he said. “The only trouble with them 
is that sometimes the water in the 
trenches is so deep that it over-tops 
the waders and you slosh around 
with them full of mud and water. 
They ought to come up to your nips." 

“How much mud and water do you 
really have in the trenches?” 

"My dear man, some of my troops 
have spent five or six days In mud 
above their knees. It was so deep 
that they could not lie down without 
drowning in it. and what's worse, 
some night it was so cold that a skim 
of ice froze over tho water as the men 
stood in it. These men didn't have 
waders. They were not protected 
from the icy water in any way." 

"Don’t, they die of colds?” 

“No, its most extraordinary, but 
men who have Had stomach trouble 
and had to be careful of their eating, 
before they went into the trenches, 
ftnd. after a week or so, thaL their 
stomachs become fine and strong. 
They can eat anything and as much 
they want. .They don't: get much I 
exercise, but the open lit'.: makes new, 
of them. 

No Hatred in Trenches, 


begins to eat the food that has been 
brought to him, via the communicat¬ 
ing trenches. And you can’t hear any 
shooting until eight o’clock. I sup¬ 
pose the privates in both armies have 
figured it out that if they crowd 
plenty of firing into the hour before 
breakfast, their officers will let thorn 



1 German -mine 
7 ,.. I ing-ways. 


ships’ launch- 
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Submarine gun set to attack 
aircraft. 


to a great extent by the intelligence 
Division of the Admiralty and the 
War Office, but such a system of pri¬ 
vate inquiry has not been elevated to 
the exact science that that it has. 
reached, say, in Russia or Japan. 

The most, perfect Secret Service in 
the world’is undoubtedly that of the 
Japanese, who devote to it all the 
patience for which the Oriental is 
famous, The war in Manchuria af¬ 
forded ample evidence of the value 
of its work. 

There was not a village or a mili¬ 
tary post that escaped observation, 
and many of the earlier successes of. 
the Japanese were due to the excel¬ 
lence of the information supplied by 
the members of tho Secret Service 
before the hostilities began. 


t with tVn; Baada. 
that leads by way of Konia ; 
to Scutari and Constantinople.. 

Fortified Stations. 

An outlet to the Palestine coa 
was offered at Beirut, but a superb 
and independent eater terminus was. 
subsequently established at Haifa-, 
The railway is carried almost due, 
east from this point through most 
difficult country to Deraa, wlierc il 
joins the main road south of Damas- 


| Battleships and Torpedoes. 


a test battleships 
f torpedoes? 

•y possible, says 
ir the admiralty 
lvkled this class 
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through points of interci 
Jerusalem, so as to benefit from I 
heavy tourist, traffic. But he did n 
do so. He laid the route through a 
most sterile region 
J ordan. 

The road is built, substantially. The 
permanent way is solid, the sleety, 
are of steel, and the rails are of tl: 
heaviest weight. Tlie bridges are c 
massive masonry. At various sta 
tions there are elaborate systems’of 
sidings, which are riot needed for any 
purposes of peaceful traffic, but! 
which would be useful for troop 
trains. The station buildings 


UNDERMINING TRENCHES. 
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Actual photograph of explosion of mine, throwing up soil,, stones,—and other things. 


if ships 
It i 


unlike!) 
torpedoes .’will 
owing to the 
penetrative p< 
guns and shell! 
been heard of 
tlie Germans 


rpedo i 

that in a big bait la 
•)e brought into use. 
mormons range ami 
•vei' of 'present-day 
Alt hough much has 
,ie reliance placed by 
torpedo craft, work-, 
•onjufieUon. with their battle 
fleet, we.may.be sure that Admiral 
JelUcoe will be, skilful enough to fight 
at long range.' 

. Coupled with the superiority of 
range of o'uf guns, the fact that we 
possess faster ships than the Ger¬ 
mans will make the task of a naval 
battle easier from our point of view. 
The likelihood of Die two fleets get¬ 
ting close enough for effective tor¬ 
pedo work is small. 

It is doubtful whether under any 
circumstances either fleet could live) 
under such heavy, fire as that which - 
Id be. delivered by the other,' be¬ 
fore getting into the 4000 yards’ range 
—the distance required for the latest 
.torpedo to work effectively. 

Sweet German Kultur! 

This is Die German greeting 
When men their fellows meet, 

■chants in the market-place, 
The beggars in the street. 

A pledge, of bitter enmity 
Thus runs the winged word: 

'led punish England, brother! — 

■a! Punish her, O Lord!” 

With raucous voice, brass-throated. 

German shells shall bear 
This curse that is our greeting 
To the “cousin” in his lair. 

This be our German battle-cry, 
le motto on our sword: 
iod punish England, brother! — 

:a! Punish her, O Lord!” 

By shell from sea. by bomb from air. 
Our greeting shall be sped. 

Making each English homestead 
A mansion of the dead. 

And even Grey will tremble 
As falls each iron word: 

‘God punish England, brother! — 

Yea! Punish her, O Lord!” 

This is the German greeting 
When men their fellows meet. 

The merchants in the market-place, 
The beggars in the street, 

A pledge of bitter enmity if. 

Thus runs the winged word: . * 

punish England, brother! — 

Yea! Punish her, O Lord!” 

Translated by G. Valentine Wil¬ 
liams, from Herr Hochstetler' in 
Lustige Blatter. 


She (passionately)—“Will you be 
true to me?” 

He (tenderly)—“As true as the 
rose bloom on your cheeks." 

She:—“Why—er—isn’t the moot* 
grand?” 
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Straits of the Dardanelles 
Object of Many Wars. 


The forcing of the Dardanelles will 
probably rank an one of the biggest 
tilings of the war. 

That wonderful waterway, fortified 
with all the foreign skill available, 
armed with German guns, smashed 
by the British and French fleets, has 
filled a large place in ancient and 
modem history. 

At the Dardanelles, Europe and 
Asia meet. The bold headlands 
which guard the entrance 
Straits from the ABgean S 
crowned with two ponderous masses 
of mediaeval architecture, the Castles 
of Europe and Asia, as they have 
been called from time immemorial— 
or, to utilize the still quainter 
phraseology of the Crusaders, the 
Castles of Rumelia' and Anatolia- 
Their Turkish names aro Chanak 
Kalesi and Khilidi-Bahar. 

These castles must not be confused 
with the modem Turkish forts, 
against which the guns of the French 
and British fleets have been directed. 
The Old Castles of Rumelia and An¬ 
atolia are nothing more than monu¬ 
ments of the past. Their massive 
stone walls, crenellated towers, and 
moated approaches, rising squarely 
on the sky-line of the headlands, are 
hopeless of defence in modern war- 

More than a generation ago, the 
Turks began the preparation of an¬ 
other system of fortifications, which, 
i n the past few months, under the 
direction of the German military 
gineers, has been worked out or. .... 
elaborate scale. Farther back from 
the shore than the Old Castles was a 
network of earthen and concrete 
armored works mounting heavy 
Krupp guns, larger even than that 
wonderful monster which Mohammed 
the Conqueror caused a Frankish en¬ 
gineer to cast for him in preparation 
for the final assault upon Constanti¬ 
nople in 1453. 

It is hoped that the naval gunners 
were able to spare the old fortifica¬ 
tions, which are worthy of preserva¬ 
tion, like the tremendous Theodosian 
walls of Constantinople, in the event 
that a Christian civilized Government 
ever gets the upper hand in Turkey. 

Byron Emulates Leander. 

In looking back over history for 
mention of the name Dardanelles—or 
Hellespont, to use the name the 
Greeks gave it yi Homeric days—one 
is particularly impressed by the fre¬ 
quency with which it has bobbed up 
in romantic legend, as well as in his¬ 
toric fact. 

The story of Hero and Leander, for 
instance, which Kit Marlowe wove 
in passionate verse, after the model 
of Musseus, stands out as one of the 
earliest love, stories to be found on 
the public library shelves. 

The feat of Leander in swimming 
the Straits to gain the side of the 
beautiful priestess of Sestos inspired 
the romantic Lord Byron nearly 3,000 
years afterward to undertake the 
same achievement. 

The northwestern corner of Asia 
Minor, terminating in the Asiatic 
headland of the Dardanelles, consti¬ 
tutes the territory known of old as 
the Troas and later as the Troad, 
and Was famous as the site of the 
ten-year siege of Troy. The archaeo¬ 
logists of the last century, among 
their countless other achievements) 
actually succeeded in Uncovering the 
precise location of the city that own-; 
ed the rule of Priam, near the pres- 1 
ent Turkish village of Hissarlik, deep 
down under a stratum of crumbling 


Constantinople Sacked. 

Here, where British marines and 
French bluejackets have landed Aga¬ 
memnon’s flimsy galleys beached 
their keels and discharged companies 
of spearmen and archers to assault 
“the topless towers of Ilium.” 

Here, too, where now are the smells 
and filth of Hissarlik, Achilles of the 
tender heel rumbled in his chariot 
about the Trojan walls, dragging the 
body of the mighty Hector. Priam’s 
son. And on this site marked by ten. 
tative excavations, the famous wood¬ 
en horse discharged its load of death 
and destruction on the hapless Tro¬ 
jans, and Laocoon, priest of Troy 
met his death by the strangulation 
of the snakes from Tenedos. 

In all truth, the centuries that have 
rolled by since then have witnessed - 
but one tragedy on the shores of the 
Dardanelles which surpassed the 
ravages of Troy. That was the down¬ 
fall of Byzantine power at Constan¬ 
tinople in 1453, when the greatest 
and cruelest of Turkish rulers led his 
mounted Janiassaries into the nave 
of the great cathedral of Ste Sophia 
and gave over the capital of Christ¬ 
endom to the sack. 

v\fter the Trojan War, the next ; 
greatest spectacle enacted on the | 
shores of the Dardanelles was the i 
passage of the mighty army Xerxes, 
King of Persia, had mobilized for 
the invasion of Greece, with the 
avowed intention of crushing west¬ 
ern civilization and supplanting the 
growing prestige of the infant Gre¬ 
cian states with the Oriental despot¬ 
ism of the East- It has become the 
fashion to deride the Grecian his¬ 
torians who told of a million men 
marching under the Persian stand¬ 
ards, but however that may be, it. 
was the largest army the known 
world had seen up to that day. 

Crossing the Bosphorus. 

Xerxes must have had engineers 
of worth in his employ, for after 
baffling hardships and failure they 
finally succeeded in throwing across 
the Hellespont a bridge of boats at 
least a mile and a half long from 
shore to shore, supposing that the 
mooring-points were at Nagara Point 
1 the Asiatic shore and Sestos on 
le European. 

Seven stadia is the distance given 
in the contemporary accounts, and 
that would work out at about a mile 
id a half in our measurement. 

That was in 480 B.C., and Xerxes' 
hosts, numerous though they were, 
were rolled back, beaten, and dis¬ 
pirited by the victors of Salamis. 
Nearly a century and a half later, in 
334 B.C., Alexander the Great led his 
compact army over the same route 
traversed by Xerxes, but in the op¬ 
posite direction. Again the Helles¬ 
pont was spanned, and a conqueror 
' naught the bounds of a con- 

The Emperor Constantine, first Im¬ 
perial . sponsor of Christianity, was 
likewise first to see the possibilities 
of the city as a seat of Imperial 
power. And to it. in 330 A.D., he 
transferred the majesty which had 
been Rome’s. Henceforth, it stood 
equal with the old capital of the 
Caesars as the centre of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, which in a few years 
became the only Roman Empire, as 
the prestige or Rome, itself, crumbled 
away before armies of outlandish fur- 
clad barbarians from the Hyrcanian 
Wood. 

The Naval Menace. 

The Dardanelles had been import- 
it before by reason of the connec¬ 


tion furnished by the Straits through 
the Sea of Marmora and the Bos¬ 
phorus with the Black Sea, but now 
they became doubly important. Inas¬ 
much as seapower was never deve¬ 
loped to any great extent by any of 
the tribes or nations that lived on the 
Black Sea, the naval menaco to Con¬ 
stantinople has always come from 
the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Through these straits came the 
Gothic and Visi-Gothic fleets that as¬ 
sailed it, later the Saracens sent fleets 


and armies front' Alexandria and the 
poi'ts of Asia Minor. 

As the sway of Islam spread and 
increased, with the waning efficiency 
and growing effeminacy of the By¬ 
zantine Greeks, who called themselves 
Romans—the legionaries who de¬ 
fended the eastern frontiers, and who 
were so pampered that they required 
servants to carry their shields, .were 
pushed back toward the capital. 

Again and again the Saracens 
swept oyer all opposition and launch- 
ed their armies against the walls of 
the imperial city itself. They were 
able to ravage the towns and villages 
that were then thickly scattered 
along the Dardanelles and the re¬ 
mainder of the waterways, but the 
triple walls of Constantinople, backed 
by the deadly Greek fire always , terially the 
served to fling them back. It was brought up 


smoothed the way to the capture of 
Constantinople. And it took 
mightiest of all cannons to con 
the point of driving them out! 

All Ships Under Fire. 

Mohammed II. conceived the idea of 
fortifying the Asiatic headland of the 

Dardanelles with cannon, by n- 

of which he could command the 
merce that passed up and down. Later 
he seized the Castle of Europe 
well. This meant that every ship that 
passed must come under his guns, and 
While his artillery was primitive, it 
was deadly in its effects if it hap¬ 
pened to hit anything, 
i One small squadron of vessels did 
contrive to run his blockade, but their 
effect was not sufficient to delay 

of his siege. He 
gun,the like of which 


probably the adaptation of cannon by had never been seen Up to then, and 
the Moslems which gave them com- which was not surpassed until mod- 
mand of the Dardanelles and l ern times, with which he breached 


POOR, LITTLE WOUNDED INNOCENTS. 



Red Cross nurses bandaging the little ones wounded by'heartless invaders. 

—L’lllustrazione Italiano. 


•the walls of the city at a point in the 
valley of the Lycus. 

Since Mohammed’s reign Constan¬ 
tinople has never been, captured, al¬ 
though, at least twice it has been 
near to falling—in 1878, when the 
Russians were halted at San Stefano 
by the menacing guns of a British 
fleet, and in 1912-13, when the Bul¬ 
garian armies reached the Tchataldja 
lines, some thirty miles from the city, 
hedging off the peninsula upon which 
it and its suburbs stand between the 
Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea. 
But, before Mohammed's" time, the 
city had been captured three times, 
and each time, it Is significant to 
note, by the influence of sea-power. 

Russia’s Great Ambition. 

The contest for the Dardanelles and 
for Constantinople has been inextric¬ 
ably mixed with control of the sea. 

For a hundred years England stood 
in the way of Russia's ambition to 
acquire control of the waterway; the 
power that holds 'the Dardanelles is 
potentially in a position to menl.ee 
the Suez Canal, which is England's 
route to her Eastern Empire. 

But now, it is said, England has 
removed her inhibition, and Russia is 
promised oontrol over this exit from 
her Black Sea provinces. 

But this is not the-first time a Bri¬ 
tish fleet has forced the Dardanelles. 
In 1807, Sir John Duckworth, who 
fought with Howe on “The Glorious 
First of June,” was sent to compel 
the Sultan to side with England and 
Russia against Napoleon. Duck¬ 
worth got his wooden ships by the 
Dardanelles forts, but the headwinds 
in the narrow Straits and the treach¬ 
erous currents^ withheld him from his 
objective. 

Really, the most remarkable fea- 
ire of the history of the Dardanelles 
the repetition of events. The Per- 
ans came and went, and came 
again; the Greeks came and went and 
came again; so did the Romans, the 
Byzantine Greeks, the Saracens, the 
Turks—and the British. Who could 
have thought that a German war was 
to make us see British and French 
warships swinging at anefior off the 
Golden Horn and landing-parties of 
“Tommy Atkins’ ” and “Piou-Pious” 
guarding the palaces of the Sultan? 


GIFTS OF CANADIAN AMBU¬ 
LANCES. 


Prominent amongst tl 
gifts to Canada’s forces was that of 
the McLaughlin Carriage Co., of 
Oshawa of a 37-horse power Motor 
Ambulance for service at the front. 

Their lead has been quickly fol¬ 
lowed. Last week the Lincoln Coun¬ 
ty Council Inspected the McLaugh¬ 
lin Ambulance in the company’s 
showrooms and unanimously decided 
order a similar one and donate 
to the Canadian Red Cross So¬ 
ciety, on behalf of their county. 

In appearance it expresses ef¬ 
ficiency and practicability. It is 
grey green in color, with top and 
sides of specially prepared water¬ 
proof duck. The sides can be rolled 
up to give air when required, or left 
down for perfect protection. It is so 
arranged inside, that the seats may 
be turned into beds for stretchers. 

It is understood that several other 
organizations such as municipalities. 
Sabbath schools, etc., are contempla¬ 
ting similar donations and in con¬ 
nection with this fact, it is inter¬ 
esting to note that the McLaughlin 
Company have made special arrange¬ 
ments, by which these ambulances 
will be turned over to such organi- 
gations, for presentation to the Red 
Cross, at manufacturers’ prices. 

The Red Cross Society has an¬ 
nounced that there is no limit at 
he present time to the number of 
iuch machines actually needed for 
iervice at .the front, and that few 
lave any idea of the number of val- 
lable lives saved by the easy and 
apid transportation of wounded men 
to hospitals. 


Sidelights On the Great War. 


ALGERIANS UNDER HORSES’ 
BELLIES. 

A ruse whereby the Algerian 
horsemen known as Goumiers suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining a footing in that 
important position,; the Great Dune 
between the Ostend road and the 
sea, has just become known. 

The German position appeared al¬ 
most impregnable, the Germans hav¬ 
ing made the place a,sort, of war¬ 
ren, whence they sniped sappers at¬ 
tempting to mine their position. The 
French advance was stow until the 
Goumiers imagined a little plan. 

One morning six fine Arab horses 
wandered, apparently quite accident¬ 
ly, between the French and German 
lines. The enemy were careful not 
to fire on them, preferring to capture 
the animals when they got near 
enough to their trenches. 

On the following day towards 
nightfall twenty-four horses appear¬ 
ed on the same ground. In the half- 
light, the Germans were only able 
to distinguish their vague outlines, 
and to see that they were unmount¬ 
ed. They were preparing to welcome 
them as another useful capture, 
when in response to a sharp cry the 
two dozen horses, kicking up their 
heels, galloped back to the French 
trenches. Thereupon twenty-four 
grey forms rose from the ground and 
threw themselves into the German 
trenches. 

Concealing themselves in Eastern 
fashion under the bellies of their 
mounts, the Goumiers had arrived 
almost at the edge of the hostile 
trenches, which they proceeded to 
attack with fury. 

The second German line did not 
dare to fire for fear of shooting their 
own men in the uncertain light, and 
the Germans wavered. 

At this moment the French in¬ 
fantrymen arrived to support their 
dusky comrades. At ten o’clock in 
the evening they had gained posses¬ 
sion of the Great Dune with but 
small losses. 

BOMB MADE GERMAN FLY. 

An artillery officer stationed on 
the Suez Canal writes: 

One of the Flying Corps did a 
plucky thing yesterday and also had 
a narrow escape. On his way back 
he had engine trouble and had to 
come down. He got going again, 
but after five miles he had to des¬ 
cend again, and was spotted by some 
of the enemy’s cavalry. 

He got going just in time, but was 
only 200 feet up when he had to 
pass over them, and they let fly from 
three hundred rifles. Several shots 
pierced the planes, and one punctur¬ 
ed a tyre, but he got away and came 
down in Kantara. There they Said 
they had heard of a large force of 
the enemy only twelve miles away, 
and in spite of his former troubles 
he set off to look for them. He found 
them and spotted the German officer., 
The observer dropped a bomb; he ’ 
could not say what damage was 
done, but he reported that the horse 
on which the German officer was sit¬ 
ting* bounded at least five feet into 
the air and the officer went at least 
fifteen feet. 

SOLDIERS CHAT WITH HORSES. 

The work of the Army Veterinary 
Corps during this war has been 
wonderful, writes a lady from a sea¬ 
port town in Northern France. They 
have a big camp some miles from 
here, to which wounded and sick 
horses from the front are brought 


One patient had twenty-three 
pieces of shrapnel removed from its 
flank a little while ago, and is now 
doing well. (I hope that my telling 
you this will not discourage recruit¬ 
ing among horses! ) . 

The men who look after them seem 
to be so fond of them, but I think the 
majority of the soldiers are keen on 
animals. Among the crowd of mo¬ 
tor ’buses, lorries, trucks, and ve¬ 
hicles of all kinds on the quay yes¬ 
terday 1 cajne upon a Tommy talking 
confidentially to a French carthorse 
—and I think the horse understood. 

Some of the men have dogs; and as 
everything which the British soldier 
has either acquired or given away 


since he left England is to him a 
“souvenir” these animals are always 
introduced to me as "souvenir dog. 
Miss." As a matter of fact, their 
present owners usually found them 
left behind in some deserted Belgian 
or French village. 

FROM BATTLEFIELD TO HOME¬ 
LAND. 

A corporal of the 2nd Battalion 
Highland Light Infantry, on. fur¬ 
lough from active service, tells a 
thrilling story of his experiences 
since he embarked with the first Ex¬ 
peditionary Force. , 

"The bloodiest ‘scrap’ ever I took 
part in,” he said, “was when our 


Lieutenant Brodie won the V.C. Be¬ 
tween 600 and 600 Germans tried to 
rush the trench occupied by my 
company, which was only about 80 
strong. They came on in a solid 
mass, and in spite of our murderous 
ihagazine fire they got right up to 
—r trench. 

‘They did not get past, and one 
returned, while only fifty-seven were 
taken prisoners. The remainder lay 
in piles four and five deep in’ front 
of our trench. I was fighting at La 
Bassee and as I thought my appli¬ 
cation for leave would be granted, I 
managed to relieve a German of his 
helmet and bayonet and brought 
them home with me. 

“I left the trenches next day for 
home, and as this happened to be the 
Kaiser’s birthday, you can see how 
much attention our leaders paid to 
the German boast that they would 
. break through on that day, when 
| they were allowing men to go home 
'on leave!” 



TWO OF A KIND. 

A tourist in the Highlands had 
dinner with a querulous old farmer, 
who yawped about hard times fifteen 
minutes at a stretch. 

“Why, man,” said the tourist, “you 
ought to be able to make lots of 
money shipping corn to the London 
market” 

“Yes," was the sullen reply. 

“You have the land, I suppose, and 
can get the seed?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then why don’t you go into the 
speculation?” 

“No use, sir,” sadly replied the 
farmer, “the old woman is too lazy 
to do 1 the ploughin’ and plantin’.” 

“How did your daughter pass her 
examination?” asked one mother of 
another. 

“Pass!” was the answer. “She 
didn’t pass at all. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t believe it, but they asked 
that girl about things that happened 
long before she was born! ’’ 

With but three minutes to catch his 
train, the traveller inquired of the 
tramcar conductor, “Can you go 
faster than this?” 

“Yes,” the bell-ringer replied, “but 
I have to stay with my tramcar.” 

THE LOT OF THE FARMER. 

“Farm produce cost more than 
they used to.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, “When 
a farmer is supposed to knoijr the 
botanical name of what he’s raisin’ 
an’ the zoological name of the insect 
that eats it, and the chemical name 
of what will kill it, somebody’s got 
to pay.” 

"I shall sue you for damages. 
Your confounded dog just bit me.” 

"You’ll have to prove it. Wait a 
moment, and I’ll see if his teeth fit 
the marks.” 

' “Father, I think it only fair to tell 
you that I need fifty dollars. I’d 
rather owe it to you than to some 
outsider.” 

“How’s vacation, Johnnie?” 

“Bully! Fell off a shed, most got 
drownded, tipped over a beehive, was 
hooked by a cow, Jim Spindles lick¬ 
ed me twice, an’ I got two stone 
bruises an’ a stiff neck!' 


WHOSE HEADGEAR? 

A well-known judge dined recently 
at a fashionable hotel, where the 
man who takes care of the hats is 
celebrated for his memory about the 
ownership of headgear. 

“How do you know that is my 
hat?” the judge asked, as his silk 
hat was presented to him. 

“I don’t know it, sir,” said the man. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 
insisted the bewildered judge. 

“Because you gave it to. me, sir,” 
replied the man, without moving a 
muscle of his face. 

Lady (at the telephone)—“I want 
my husband, please.” 

Voice from the Exchange.—“What 
number, please?” 

Lady—“He’s my third, if you wish 
to know, you impudent thing.” 

Drill-Sergeant (to recruit)—“I’ve 
told you forty times, you must stand 
up as straight as if .you’d swallowed 
a ramrod. Instead of that, you ap¬ 
pear to have swallowed a dozen 
scimitars! ” 

READY FOR EMERGENCY. 



Boy Scout—You can cross by this 
bridge, sir. It will save you a long 
walk round. 

. Stout Gentleman—Thank you, my 
boy; I’m afraid it wouldn’t bear me. 

Boy Scout—That’s all right, sir. We 
have first aid and ambulance on the 
other side!—Punch. 

“The Assyrian lover carved his 
valentine on a slab of stone.” 

“A slab of stone?” 

“Or else baked it in a brick.” 

“Well, I’m glad I wasn't carrying 
a letter route when the postcard 
craze struck Babylon." 


CAREFUL NURSE. 

Two nurse-maids were wheeling 
their infant charges in the park when 
one asked the other: 

“Are you going to the dance to¬ 
morrow afternoon?" 

“I am afraid not.” 

“What!" exclaimed the other. 
"And you so fond of dancing!” 

“I’d love to go,” explained the con¬ 
scientious maid, “but to tell you the 
truth, I am afraid to leave the baby 
with its mother.” 

An elderly farmer drove into town 
one day and hitched his team to a 
telegraph post. 

“Here!” exclaimed a burly police¬ 
man, “you can’t hitch there!” 

“Can’t hitch!” shouted the irate 
farmer. “Well, why have you got a 
sign up, ‘Fine for hitching’?" 

An Irish soldier invalided home 
from Flanders was asked by one of 
his relatives what struck him most, 
about the battles he took part in. 

“What struck me most?” said Pat. 
“Sure, it was the large number of 
bullets flying round that didn’t h t 


ON THE WRONG SIDE. 

Pat, whq was left-handed, was 1 
ing sworn in as a witness in t 
West Side Court of Denver, Colo. 

“Hold up your right hand,” si 
the judge. Up went Pat’s left hai 

“Hold up your right hand,” eoi 
manded the judge, sternly. 

“Sure and I am, yer honor,” c 
dared Pat. “Me right hand’s on i 
left-hand side.” 

First Tramp.—So Waggles is a col¬ 
lege man? And what good does that 
do him? 

Second Tramp—All kinds o’ good. 
He scares off lots of dogs, by giving 
the college yell! 

Mother (to son who has been figlt- 
ing)—Haven’t I told you time and 
again to keep away from that roujh 
Mixer boy? 

Son.—Yes; but you didn’t buy ine 
no bicycle! 

“Since the war began the women 
have been taking the places of the 
men on the Paris street cars.” 

"Well, they’d do it here; but the 
men are too ill-mannered to get up.” 


Belgian Post Office in France 


Squeezed Into a little suburb, | 
known as Nice-Havrais, is the Bel¬ 
gian Government, writes a war cor¬ 
respondent. 

In the house once occupied by a 
rich German shipper, the Belgian War! 
Department carries on its busy af¬ 
fairs. In another mansion, deserted, 
by a German, the Foreign Office 
holds sway, and on the second floor 
of a long line of store buildings most 
of the other departments have their 
temporary offices. 

France has turned over this little 
spot to Belgium. Nice-Havrais is 
not French soil, but Belgian, and it 
will remain so by the promise of 
France until the King of Belgium 
rides again into Brussels. 

It is the Belgian postoffice that is 
the most interesting spot in this lit¬ 
tle Belgium. The French postmaster 
moved out, bag and baggage, when 
the Belgians came, and the Belgian 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
took it oyer. The telegraph business 
amounts to a little, but in the matter 
of posts this little office probably 
holds all world’s records for its size. 
It is a paradise for postage stamp 
collectors. They beseige the place 
from the opening to the closing hour. 
They come from all parts of the 
countries of the Allies. Some of 
them live at a nearby hotel and day 
after day they repair to the little 
postoffice and buy stamps of all 
denominations, which they affix to 
postal cards and thrust into the let¬ 
ter slots. 

Almost Gruesome Business. 

It strikes an onlooker—especially 
one who is not a victim of the post¬ 
age stamp craze—as a gruesome 
business, this matter of making the 


Belgian ill wind blow well for them¬ 
selves, but this Is a thought that 
appears to have struck neither the 
postage stamp collectors nor the 
pretty Belgian girl and the good 
looking young Belgian fellow, who 
preside at the stamp window. They 
have batches of stamps, including 
one of every denomination, ready for 
any person who comes up and says, 
“Give me all of them.” 

Madame Romaine, who keeps the 
cafe at the corner nearby, is making 
a small fortune in picture post cards. 
It is to her that the stamp collectors 
go for cards to stick their stamps 
on. The collectors say that stamps 
which are placed on letters are 
never so clearly and thoroughly can¬ 
celled as are those which are fixed to 
the hard surface of cards, and the 
cancelling marks make all the dif¬ 
ference In the value of a postage 
stamp, from the collector's view¬ 
point. 

Three men work at cancelling in 
the Belgian postoffice at Havre, and 
they seem to have caught the spirit 
of the stamp collectors, for they 
work painstakingly and seem to be 
careful, in spite of the mass of work 
they have, to put the cancelling mark 
right over the centre of the stamp. 

“Twenty-five years from now,” 
explained an English stamp collector, 
“these Belgian stamps, with the 
Havre postmark, will be worth a 
great deal. It’s one of the few 
stamps that will tell the history of 
the great war. There is only one 
stamp that the war has made as 
valuable as this Havre stamp and 
that is the Belgian with a German 
cancellation on it. For a while af¬ 
ter they entered Belgium the Ger¬ 
mans permitted the use of Belgian 
stamps, but now, I understand, only 
German stamps are used in that ter- 


The Sam Browne Belt. 


The British officers broad leather 
belt takes its name from that of a 
very distinguished Anglo-Indian sol¬ 
dier who invented it. Sir Samuel 
James Browne. 

f Sir Samuel was born in India, and 
entered the Indian army. He served 
through the Mutiny, took part in the 
siege of Lucknow, and later, in com¬ 
mand of a field force partly British 
and partly native, he won the Victoria 
Cross by a very gallant action. 

In the course of a surprise attack 
on the rebels at Sipura he pushed 
forward to the rear of the enemy’s 
position, charged their gunners al¬ 
most singlehand ed, and prevented 
them from reloading and firing on the 
advancing infantry. In this desper¬ 
ate hand-to-hand fight he lost his 
left arm and was twice wounded In 
the knee. 

He was promoted major-general in 
1870, and during the Indian tour of 
Edward VII. as Prince of Wales was 
chosen to represent the Anglo-Indian 
army. 

His later military career was some¬ 
what unfortunate, through no fault 
Of his own. When the Afghan War 
was preparing in 1878 he pointed out 
to the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, from 
his knowledge of the Northwest Fron¬ 
tier and of the character of the Af¬ 
ghans, the immense difficulties which 
a British invasion of Afghanistan in¬ 
volved. 

Thanked By the Government. 

Lord Lytton was obstinate and dis¬ 
regarded the advice, and was with 


difficulty persuaded to take certain ' 
precautions urged by Browne and by 
the commander-in-chief in India. 
Browne himself received a command 
in the war, and had considerable sue- ! 
cess, in spite of great difficulties with i 
transport and communications. I 

After the war Lord Lytton, in 
spite of the protests of the command¬ 
er-in-chief, blamed Browne for the 
failure of the transport service, which 
was mainly due to the dilatoriness of 
the Government. Other authorities 
were more just, however, and Browne 
was created a K.C.B. and re'ceived the 
thanks of the Government and of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

In the later years of his life he 
was Governor of the Isle of Wight 
under Queen Victoria with whom he 
was always a favorite. He died there 
in 1901. There is a portrait of him 
at the East India United Service Club 
in London and a memorial tablet in 
r.he crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 


The discovery of a group of coins 
of Valentinian is announced by the 
learned numismatist. Sir Arthur 
Evans. Valentinian, who called him¬ 
self the Emperor of the West, was 
a picturesque and tempestuous per¬ 
son. His commanders fought great 
battles for him, for which he took 
the credit, and passed it on to the 
Almighty. He was also a dabbler in 
other matters than war. For in¬ 
stance, he believed himself a great 
authority on soothsaying, magic, and 
the science of taxation. In fact, he 
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■ CA Long Watch Guard or Neck Chain, 

>• OU 18-ct.Gold (stamped) filled, in velvet case; 

■;%' lU 68& Padlock ...... 

.--Chain^sondunks; mart Pendaat 


2.75 ! 


ij>2 75 ^-ct.Goid, 

HbfSsUffl 

$l h 6. l 50 ea S|Ss 


“$2.75 ,n< 




ry highly finished ar 




1 Lady’s Solid 



soiled; worth $90: bargain ; great Mcr'lfice, $25. V 

$17.50 gSgffl«Kre S a fton, 

G^vernmenUKribmarked^claw^e'ttiiuf; iacriflce,' ®?7°8 

$10.50 

UsoIslEiStl 


PSfl'sMSssss 

glj St Choice C B^amtog Wat<oh Bracelet; 

invented; will ht and grip any wrist, thereby avoiding 
sM vibration and ensuring^perfect timekeeping; 18-ct. 

Largo Stock of Loose Diamonds always on hand at 
Quotations upon Application. 

DAVIS & CO. (T)™~ 


i; perfect reliability In any dim a 




Extremely Low Prices. 

and Exporters, 

IARK HILL, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


3 G If 


“Do you believe that Fortune “Will you please tell me where I 
knocks once at every man’s door?” oan see the candelabra?” 

“Well, I never heard of her ring- “All canned goods Is on the next 
Ing him up on the telephone.” floor,” replied the new clerk. 
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